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How Shall We Confront Communism? 
What some eminent writers are saying about a strategy for the West. 


To those who have accepted the idea that Communism 
is a phenomenon resulting from poverty, hunger and 
physical insecurity much that is being said currently by 
people who are in position to know may bring a shock of 
disillusionment. Most impressive, perhaps, of recent expo- 
sitions of the subject are those coming from the pen of 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Minister to the United States, 
who has just been elected chairman of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights. He is one of the best 
known Christian leaders in the Middle East. Writing in 
Life for March 31, Mr. Malik assailed the notion that 
en can be destroyed by banishing hunger and 
need : 


“This analysis is almost as false as it is brisk. In fact 
it is notable that so wrong a theory could be so popular. 
Precisely such theories themselves contribute enormously 
to Communism’s spread, for they help blind the West to 
true perception of the forces it must face and rout. Con- 
sider, for example, this fact: in India, Communism has 
made lJeast progress among the most destitute—the scores 
of millions of untouchables and aborigines. 


“The crucial truth is that Communism cannot be labeled 
the direct, automatic result of a people’s want or suffer- 
ing. Nothing so complex as Communism could have so 
starkly simple an origin. There is no political compulsion 
that inexorably converts plain want—the lack of either 
security or equality—into Marxist ideology. Hunger alone 
does not make Communists: they are made by belief— 
dedicated, fanatic belief.” 


Striking also is an editorial in the London Economist 
for March 22, from which we quote: 

“Tt is plausible enough to attribute Communist move- 
ments in Asia to ‘despairing social conditions,’ but how 
can this explain the remarkable strength of Communism 
in Australia, which enjoys one of the highest standards of 
living in the world? , . . The attraction which Communism 
has for sections of the middle-class intelligentsia, both 
in western and eastern countries, is not due to hunger in 
these circles, but mainly to factors of another kind: the 
craving for the certainty and safety of a system of in- 
tellectual authority which is ‘scientific’ and yet admits of 
no doubt or questioning ; the desire to belong to a dominant 
élite and at the same time to sink one’s individuality in a 
collective will; the romantic appeal of the fairyland of 
marvels which Soviet propaganda projects. Nationalist 


resentments and hatreds, which are much more than mere 
manifestations of poverty, are likewise exploited by Com- 
munism, as they were recently by Fascist movements.” 


The Great Paradox 


In an article in the United Nations World for January 
Mr. Malik put forward the thesis that in spite of the 
fundamental conflict between the “Soviet-Communist and 
the American-Western view of life in general” there is an 
ultimate point of contact between them: 

“Although the European and the Soviet worlds display 
between themselves sharp antitheses, yet they refer to 
one common frame of reference, to one generic idea. It 
is sufficient merely to remember that Communism is in- 
conceivable without the philosophy of German idealism, 
without the economy of the nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism, without the Christian and humanistic conceptions 
of social justice and equality, and without the Byzantine 
form of state-organization—it is sufficient, I say, to re- 
member all this in order to realize the community of roots 
between Communism and Western-European civilization 
and, consequently, between Communism and the American 
offshoot of that civilization.” 


This helps to make intelligible the following passage 
from an article in the conservative London Spectator for 
March 21 concerning the political issue in India: 

“The word Communism covers such a multitude of sins 
that its use in connection with India may be misleading. 
In that country it does not necessarily connote pro-Russian 
sentiment, nor is it generally based on any real acceptance 
of Marxist principles. More often it indicates little more 
than a dissatisfaction with things as they are, or a dislike 
of the black-marketing and profiteering so often associated 
with Indian capitalism. The most potent Communist argu- 
ment in India is that, since the capitalist system breeds 
such appalling evils, it had better be destroyed. These 
feelings are skilfully exploited by Russian agents and 
true Marxists, and the immense volume of Communist 
literature in India at present is a cause of anxiety.” 


A Problem of Analysis 


One of the most difficult contemporary problems in 
Christian ethics is to carry through the analysis called for 
by such facts as these. To attribute to Communism any- 
thing in the nature of an idealistic appeal is to invite 
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criticism from persons who think a hostile force must be 
regarded as totally evil. On the contrary, some of our 
most insightful theologians are insisting that the demonic 
—the “half-god’’—element in human experience is the 
most dangerous of all. On this view, Communism derives 
its deadly character from its perverted idealism, and failure 
to perceive this could be the undoing of the West. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr puts this in striking fashion in his most re- 
cent book, The /rony of American History:) 

“Communism is not merely another version of Nazism. 
Nazism was a morally cynical creed which defied every 
norm of justice. It represented a moral nihilism which 
could have developed only in the decay of a highly de- 
veloped and sophisticated civilization. Communism is a 
morally utopian creed which has a much wider appeal than 
Nazism because it speaks in the name of justice rather 
than in defiance of justice; and it is ostensibly devoted to 
the establishment of a universal society, rather than to the 
supremacy of a race or nation. The fact that its illusory 
hopes are capable of generating cruelties and tyrannies, 
exceeding even those of a cynical creed, can be understood 
only if it is realized how much more plausible and danger- 
ous the corruption of the good can be in human history 
than explicit evil.” 

Lest anyone suppose that Mr. Malik is viewing Com- 
munis, as so many in America have done, romantically, 
we call attention to this paragraph in the earlier of the 
two articles we are here drawing upon: 

“Communist practice, the strategy and tactics of Com- 
munism, in every field, follows from and reflects the 
basic Communist monism, materialism, immanentism, 
atheism and relativism. The whole realm of being is re- 
duced, ultimately, to matter, its one and only principle. 
The existence of God and the whole order of the transcen- 
dent is denied. The absoluteness and objectivity of the 
truth and of moral values are rejected. The complex fac- 
tors that constitute history are oversimplified: for the 
entire course of history is held to be determined by the 
forces of economic production and distribution. Con- 
science and reason are but by-products of man’s material 
existence, epiphenomena of the physical, the biological and 
the social. The spirit, personality, moral freedom, the 
uniqueness and irreducibility of man, his ability to repent 
and forgive, his ever-present need for forgiveness him- 
self, all this has no place in the Communist outlook, save 
in so far as it conduces to the ‘interest’ of the collective, 
the class. On every count, this amazingly simple and con- 
sistent philosophy of Communism seems to be a violent 
negation of what the American heritage has throughout 
regarded as sacred and irreducible.” 


This realism makes Mr. Malik’s argument all the more 
arresting. If he and many other observers are right, the 
enormities of the Communist regimes do not weigh de- 
cisively in the present East-West struggle because Asia 
sees them in an entirely different light. Hence our pre- 
vailing strategy is less than effective. 


A False Approach 


“One often gains the impression,” Mr. Malik writes, 
“that the West tries to vie with Communism in Com- 
munism’s own terms: for so-called ‘social justice,’ against 
starvation and hunger, for higher and higher standards 
of living. The pattern is to advocate more and more of 
the same kind of thing. It is always bad, however, to draw 


1 New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952, p. 128. 


the substance of one’s message from the character of 
one’s opponent. Surely as integral heir of four thousand 
years of cumulative tradition America can conceive a 
more original message than mere economic and social ad- 
vance. In these matters alone Communism has a decided 
advantage, because it is ruthless in its methods and be- 
cause, owing to the cultural and racial affinities between it 
and the rest of the Old World, it can successfully stress 
the sense of belonging. The only avenue of salvation 
is to rise to an original plane of the spirit which will 
utterly eclipse the crudities and simplicities of Marxism.” 

Again, in his Life article, Mr. Malik says: “The West 
must rise above the facile temptation of ‘me-tooism.’ 
Communism wants you to be independent ?—we too want 
you to be independent: in fact more so! Communism 
promises you economic and social justice ?—we too promise 
you the same: in fact more abundantly! Such empty echo- 
ing of Communism’s familiar lures can command little 
respect: the mimicry sounds hollow and fraudulent. Origi- 
nal and independent depths must be struck.” 


The Lost Initiative 


Barbara Ward, with whom our readers are familiar, 
writing in the New York Times for Easter Sunday—the 
date is significant—made a plea for the rebirth of moral 
initiative on the part of the West in its struggle with 
Soviet Communism, 

“The question today, as the year develops with no 
promise at all of any respite in the struggle between East 
and West, is how the free nations can recover the lost 
diplomatic initiative. The West, while continuing to ex- 
plain the need for its defense program, must also find 
another and more appealing issue. The despair of the 
peoples when they are confronted with rearmament does 
not spring only from friction and difficulty during the 
process of rearmament. 

“No, the main reason for the fear and the apathy is that 
beyond rearmament the peoples see either the certainty 
of war or else the continuance of all their present dis- 
contents. The Western powers have given the world no 
idea—beyond disarmament—of how they intend to create 
a peaceful international order, of what measures they be- 
lieve to be necessary if genuine peace, in terms of well- 
heing, stability and security, is to be achieved. They may 
have a vision. If so, few people have heard about it.” 
After all, the world has a right to look to America for a 
new hope. “The spirit of our time is inevitably one of 
revolutionary change, and for this the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves are largely responsible.” 

None of these observations lessens the importance of 
economic assistance. That is fundamental. In the conflict 
between “the ways of dictatorship and the ways of free- 


dom,’’ Miss Ward declares, “the amount of assistance in - 


capital, in technical aid, in trained advice that India re- 
ceives may make all the difference between democratic 
achievement or collapse into anarchy and totalitarianism.” 
The point is, as Mr. Malik told the readers of the United 
Nations World: 

“Not endlessly higher and higher standards of life 
alone; not just more and more comfortable living; not 
better and better material goods only; not mere control 
of nature: but intellectual and spiritual virtue; moral ex- 
cellence; the joy of reason; the cultivation of inward 
depth; the control of man, including above all self-con- 
trol; the perfection of man—this, I submit, belongs to 
what is best in America. And the greatest error of this 
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age is to suppose that the perfection of man can come 
from the perfection of material things. Only an original 
act of the spirit, whereby the perfect man from the very 
beginning posits himself as our ideal and justification, can 
gradually induce our perfection.” 


East versus West 


But, as already intimated, there are factors in the prob- 
lem of Communism that are both non-economic and non- 
moral (in the technical sense of the word). Turning 
again to the Life article we find Mr. Malik saying: 

“Entirely apart from poverty, hunger, Marx and Lenin, 
there are fundamental cultural and racial affinities be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Asia which place the Western 
world at a tremendous disadvantage in that continent. 
Especially is the Western notion of individual freedom 
and responsibility alien to Asia. This is a Greco-Christian 
notion. In Asia the effort and initiative of the individual 
human being are far less important than the weighty tra- 
dition of the family, the clan, the class, the caste, the 
group, the religious community or, in certain metaphysical 
systems, the impersonal cosmos. Freedom of thought, of 
conscience, of choice, is insufficiently understood by the 
mind of Asia; in certain creeds (predestination, karma) 
this personal freedom, entailing as it does personal re- 
sponsibility, is even consciously rejected in principle. In 
Asia the group, inheriting its massive patterns and de- 
siring to perpetuate itself without change, sets itself up as 
absolute and demands perfect conformity.” 


The sequel to all this is of terrific import : 


“What then is there to prevent an Asian from worship- 
ing the state? He has by his traditions been predisposed 
to totalitarianism. Hence: let the state but expound vigor- 
ously its clear, grand claims, and the individual will find in 
his own native metaphysical resources endless ways of ra- 
tionalizing his unquestioning acceptance of them. 

“There is therefore nothing shocking to the Asiatic 
mind in the message of Communism. It promises better 
material things by economic and social reorganization. It 
preaches hatred of the only foreigner the living Asian 
has known. It limits the personal freedom of individuals 
who have never known or believed in real personal free- 
dom. And in all this it provides a fully articulate, fighting 
faith for which people can live and die, a faith destined, 
in its own view, to conquer the world. 

“This universal element in Communism can be under- 
estimated. To promise a fellowship cutting across all dis- 
tinction of race and language and nation and religion is to 
appeal to one of the deepest senses in man—the sense of 
the universal. A considerable part of the potency of Com- 
munis in Asia arises from this exhilarating appeal to a 
universal human brotherhood.” 

Mr. Malik continues: “The mere fact that Communism 
comes to Asia as a religion, explaining man, history and 
the universe, already constitutes part of its appeal, for 
there is in Asia a mental intensity that is suited to religion 
and that cannot be satisfied with the immediate and 
given. The mind of Asia seeks salvation, a total world 
view in which the soul can rest.” 


With respect to land reform—a matter on which our 


own policy in Japan seems to have shown much insight— 
Communism has, in the opinion of the great Lebanese 
statesman, outbid us, so to speak. “It advocates an ag- 
rarian revolution far more unequivocally than the Western 
world has done. And its ideas do not derive only or mainly 
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from theoretical Marxism; they spring from the great 
experience of the Russian peoples, who themselves have 
undergone a tremendous agrarian revolution in circum- 
stances almost identical with those prevailing throughout 
the rest of Asia. Whatever its political implications, Com- 
munism seems, to the average questioning Asian, more 
sensitive to his economic problems than any program so 
far seriously put forward by the Western world.” 


“Alien Economic Methods” 


Most controversial, to many American minds, will seem 
Mr. Malik’s plea for tolerance toward unorthodox eco- 
nomic patterns. “A certain degree of community or na- 
tional ownership is good and natural for Asia. The West 
must allow for the possibility of the development in Asia 
of national economies that are noncapitalist, more or less 
authoritarian and socialist but nevertheless very friendly 
and cooperative with the West and, in any event, com- 
pletely independent of Moscow,” where the radical ma- 
terialism and other “root evils’ of Communism are ab- 
sent “and where man’s freedom is not denied in principle, 
what is there to prevent the West from having the friend- 
liest relations with the resulting system?” 


“*Maginot-Line’ Mentality” 

The Church of England Newspaper for March 28 
carried a feature editorial on “A Christian Mission to 
Communists.” One paragraph is especially relevant here: 

“We believe that a real danger in the present situation 
is that the struggle against Communism should come to be 
thought of as primarily a matter of military strategy. In 
these terms, the attitude of the West must be defensive, 
for there is little or no support for an aggressive or pre- 
ventive war. But emphasis on defence has its own dangers, 
for it produces a ‘Maginot-line’ mentality. Moreover, 
while the West is defending itself against Russian im- 
perialism, Communism is making further inroads in Asia 
and elsewhere. It would appear that the defensive atti- 
tude is even spreading to the realm of ideas and is in- 
fluencing the attitude of the churches. A church which 
is on the defensive is lacking in faith and is no longer 
true to its world mission.” 

At the same time there is abundant evidence that the 
specious appeals and blandishments of Soviet Commu- 
nism are not by themselves sufficiently persuasive. They 
seem to be dependent on reinforcement through the might 
of the Red Army. 


Conflicting Philosophies 

Although much has been written—and_ proclaimed— 
about the abhorrent philosophy of Communism, the West 
has not presented to the rest of the world a consistently 
clear and superior alternative. That this is true even in 
religious terms Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed out in the 
book quoted earlier: “Communism,” he says, “is a his- 
torically dynamic religion which comes to the hopeless 
people of the Orient as the harbinger of a great hope. 
They have been exposed to the culture of the West; but 
have found the various western cultural and religious ex- 
ports contradictory. There seemed to be a clear contradic- 
tion between the Christian faith, as expounded by the 
Christian missionary enterprise, and the cult of science 
as acquired by Oriental students in the academic centers 
of the West. There seemed also to be a contradiction 
between the imperial impulses exhibited by western power 
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and the idealism propounded by western religions.” (p. 
120) 

Even our championship of democracy is not unequivocal : 
“The bourgeois versions of the concept of the dignity of 
the individual are frequently defective. Sometimes they 
unduly subordinate the sense of community to the idea 
of the worth of the individual; sometimes they illicitly 
identify the dignity with the virtue of the individual. 
Therefore our preaching of democracy frequently seems 
highly irrelevant to broken or partially reconstructed 
communities who are desperately seeking for a viable 
structure for their common life.” (p. 124) 

Moreover, democracy even in its most ideal form is 
“not as immediately relevant to the ancient cultures of the 
East or to the primitive cultures of Africa as is generally 
supposed. Some of both the spiritual and the socio-eco- 
nomic presuppositions for it are lacking. Spiritually the 
Orient is informed by religions which are either mystic 
and pantheistic such as Buddhism and Hinduism; or 
humanistic and collectivist such as the Confucianism of 
China or the Shintoism of Japan.” (p. 124) 

As for the secular philosophy prevalent in America, 
Communism presents a challenge that few have taken the 
trouble, or had the courage, to make explicit. For the 
philosophy of experimentalism, or pragmatism, is felt 
by many to be peculiarly vulnerable vis @ vis Soviet Com- 
munism, This is because the concept of relativism with 
respect to moral values lends itself easily to support of 
the Communist notion of “historical thinking,” which sub- 
ordinates moral ultimates to the exigencies of the his- 
torical situation. Also, like experimentalism in its more 
extreme form, Communism exalts the authority of science 
to the extent of making it virtually a way of life, even 
though the method of science is prostituted to particular 
pragmatic ends. 

There is, of course, something quite wrong in this 
parallel. It is, in fact, a tragic paradox. For our con- 
temporary experimentalist, pragmatic thinkers are honest- 
ly and earnestly hostile to all totalitarianism. Yet the 
ideals they invoke against it—the supreme worth of per- 
sons, for example—are in reality ethical postulates which 
are prior to scientific hypothesis or experiment and hence 
never become naturalized, so to speak, in this school of 
thought. It may be doubted if any effective defense against 
the Communist philosophy can be constructed that does 
not recognize the qualitative difference between ethical 
affirmations, which are of the nature of value judgments, 
and scientific conclusions which are independent of such 
judgments. It would seem unnecessary to argue that the 
ultimate worth of human beings is a proposition of an 
entirely different order from one of Einstein’s equations. 


“Defeat and Victory”’ 


This discussion may well be brought to a conclusion with 
some sentences from a Passion Week editorial in the 
Catholic weekly Commonweal. Noting that neither the 
Christian nor the Marxist can realize his social goal with- 
in the historic process, a fact which the former recog- 
nizes and the latter denies, the editor points out the stra- 
tegic advantage attained by the Marxist revolutionaries : 

“It is the Communists who have succeeded in our day 
in responding to the aspirations of the exploited, the 
naked and the hungry, the dispossessed. It is the Commu- 
nists who have succeeded in making the cause of social 
justice their very own. 


“That is partially because the generality of Christians 
have failed to perceive the full pertinence of Holy Week. 
It does not sufficiently strike them that this abject yet 
magnificent drama of the gift of self, of humiliation, 
agony and defeat—and of victory over sin and death— 
points out for us the way to a victorious course of action. 
For if Communists are able to extend their sway over 
countless millions by their wholehearted dedication to a 
spurious personal and social ideal, what could we Chris- 
tians not accomplish for the world in the way of peace 
and plenty and justice (and in the development of genuine 
brotherly love), if we could develop a like spirit of per- 
sonal dedication ?” 


A Paradox of Industry? 


In the literature of industrial relations—perhaps also 
in the practice—one may note an increasing concern about 
the frustration of industrial man—his lack of emotional 
satisfaction in his job and his need for a greater sense of 
participation and creative achievement in his work. It is 
recognized that the “split between life and work” has been 
widened by technical development, especially in mass 
production. Fewer workers see a “vocation” in their jobs. 
And an economic as well as a moral effect is noted: that 
a reservoir of productive energy is “leaking out in a 
hundred channels of discontent.” A British editor and 
journalist, Gordon Rattray Taylor, has been studying in 
Great Britain and America the application of a “new 
science of human relations” (group dynamics) to in- 
dustrial problems, with many examples of astonishing re- 
sults. In his new book? he calls it the “paradox of in- 
dustry” that “if you simply aim for maximum output you 
get neither maximum output nor personal contentment,” 
but “if you work for the personal happiness and develop- 
ment of the employe you get this and output too.” 

Mr. Taylor discusses some fundamental needs of 
workers that tend in practice to be overlooked: self-deter- 
mination, going one’s own pace, task completion, social 
relations, prestige and status, security, approval, variety, 
constructive activity. “The individual is constantly trying 
to preserve a balance between the pulls of these several 
demands.” But “the kind of life the individual lives in 
industry” is “often quite unconnected with the life he 
lives outside the factory. ... He cannot comfortably adopt 
two standards, so also he cannot easily live according to 
two patterns. He cannot act as an unthinking machine 
at work and as a responsible citizen at home... . You can 
hardly expect men to take a responsible attitude and to 
display initiative in daily life when their whole working 
experience deprives them of the chance of initiative and 
responsibility. .. . The contemporary trend toward a cen- 
tralized, paternalistic, authoritarian society strikingly re- 
flects the conditions that have long obtained within the 
factory.” 

Ways of meeting workers’ nonmonetary needs and 
achieving positive cooperation that have been found ef- 
fective in some enterprises in both Britain and America 
are described, and contrasted with more conventional 
practices. And this is done “with a combination of vigor, 
horse sense, occasional indignation, more frequent humor, 
and decent forthright English” (so says the London 
Economist) “which makes his book as hard to put down 
as is a fast-moving novel.” 


1 Are Workers Human? by G. R. Taylor, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1952. $3.00 
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